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The Morality of Sterilization 
REVEREND F. S. BETTEN, S.J. 


IS paper was written in 1927, when the question of 

sterilization was much discussed in the newspapers and 
periodicals of the United States and Europe. In many 
states laws requiring the sterilization of feeble-minded per- 
sons or criminals were in force or their enactment was being 
contemplated. In the month of May of that year the Su- 
preme Court rendered a decision upholding the legality of 
these laws, (See United States Daily, May 3rd, page 647, 
columns 6 and 7) and this decision was extensively referred 
to in this article. In rendering the Supreme Court’s verdict 
Justice Holmes entered into the “reasons” for the justifica- 
tion of the sterilization laws and it was necessary to dis- 
cuss those “reasons” in detail. As the considerations ex- 
pressed by Justice Holmes are still advanced in the same 
way, it was not thought advisable to alter the passages of 
this paper which refer to them, especially since that decision 
is still being appealed to by the advocates of legal steriliza- 
tion. We confine ourselves, however, to the question: 

Is it morally allowed, under any circumstances, to de- 
prive a person who is not guilty of crime, by sterilization of 
the reproductive power which is part of man’s physical 
nature? 

The fact that of late Germany has enacted a most dras- 
tic sterilization law would seem to make it desirable at this 
time, that the principles on which our answer is based be 
again examined and briefly set forth. 

The matter we have under consideration is not a speci- 
fically Catholic one. It concerns equally the Catholic, the 
Methodist, and the Jew. It concerns all those who are 
subject to the natural law which is concisely and systemati- 
cally expressed in the Ten Commandments. These divine 
enactments existed before the Church was founded. They 
are not like the laws of fasting and abstinence, which 
emanate from the Church and do not bind those not under 
her spiritual dominion. To decide the morality of steriliza- 
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tion, that is, to find out whether it is permissable by God’s 
law, it would therefore not be necessary to look to Rome for 
some authoritative utterance, though the Church as the 
champion of general human morality certainly has the power 
to call this matter before her forum in order to give au- 
thoritative direction to her children. In his encyclical 
“Casti Connubii,” Pope Pius XI has issued such an authori- 
tative verdict, which ends all dispute among Catholics. And 
seeing with what care and circumspection, with what amount 
of comprehensive and intensive studies Roman decrees are 
arrived at, non-Catholics will do well to take Pope Pius’ 
words into serious consideration. The Pope says: 


Public magistrates have no direct power whatsoever over the 
bodies of their subjects. Therefore, where no crime has taken place 
and there is no cause present for grave punishment, they can never 
directly harm, or tamper with the integrity of the body, either for th 
reasons of eugenics or for any other reason. . . . Furthermore, Chris- 
tian doctrine establishes, and the light of human reason makes it 
most clear, that private individuals have no other power over the 
members of their bodies, than that which pertains to their natural 
ends; and they are not free to destroy or mutilate their members, or 
in any other way render themselves unfit for their natural functions, 


| except when no other provision can be made for the good of the 
\ whole body. 


Be it stated, however, that in the present investigations 
/ we do not base our arguments upon the authority of the 

Holy Father’s verdict. We procede from simple ethical 
considerations which are obvious to every thinking man, 
Catholic or non-Catholic. 


MUTILATION 


Sterilization, consisting in the destruction of the genera- 
tive power in man or woman, is a particular case of mutila- 
tion. We take mutilation in its proper sense, namely, denot- 
ing the destruction of some part which is necessary for cer- 
tain functions. (Hence the surrender of blood or of a small 
section of the skin would not be mutilation.) In other 
words, by mutilation man becomes a cripple. The more im- 
portant the function so prevented, the worse is the mutila- 
tion. This must be judged in the first place by the relation 
the function has to man as man. The worst mutilation 
would no doubt be a mutilation of the brain. Probably the 
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next in order is sterilization, which makes impossible a most 
vital function of man and degrades him to the barrenness 
of unorganized matter. The fact that sterilization (and 
other mutilations as well) can be carried out in a rather 
painless manner has nothing to do with this. The degree 
of enormity is not determined by the degree of painfulness 
-——a hand for instance, which is certainly an important or- 
gan, may be amputated rather painlessly—but by the ef- 
fect it has upon the human body as an organism. 


THe Moratity oF MUTILATION 


Man, as a person, above all owns himself. We hear 
much of the dignity of the human person. Human per- 
sonality and its sacredness is extolled above all else, and cer- 
tainly with much right, though not always without exaggera- 
tion. The actual personality of man as physical being in- 
cludes not only man’s soul but also his body. If his person- 
ality is sacred his body must be sacred and inviolate. No 
one can be allowed to deprive him of those organs of which 
his body consists, and which make possible the various func- 
tions of his body. 

The right of man to himself is one of those rights which 
man possesses independently of any created power or 
agency, or any other man or combination of men. He en- / 
ters life as a person, that is, as one of the most definite ‘“ 
beings possible, which by its very existence must be en- 
dowed with the most definite right to itself such as it is, 
body and soul; a right which cannot be more closely de- 
fined or limited or rectified or modified. Man’s right to 
himself and all parts of himself originates with every indi- 
vidual, and is essentially inseparable’ from him. 

This right of man to all the parts of his physical per- 
sonality includes a sacred and serious duty towards God. 
As man is owner of the things he produces, so the Maker of 
man is man’s superior owner. Man holds his own physical 
personality in trust from Him who created him, and he is 
responsible for it to his Creator. He must respect God’s 
higher ownership. From the chair or table which he made 
himself he may saw off a leg or corner, or may destroy it 
altogether if he so pleases. He may not do the same with 
the parts of his body, which he holds in trust. And he is 
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obliged to use a reasonable care to preserve himself such as 
he has come from the hand of his Maker. 

Man may mutilate himself or permit a mutilation only, 
when by sacrificing a part he can preserve at least a muti- 
lated existence of his person. or can greatly improve the 
condition of his health. It cannot be proved, however, that 
he is obliged to resort to this extreme remedy. Nobody can 
blame him if he prefers a shorter life to the pains and hu- 
miliation of the operation and to the crippled existence 
which is bound to follow. Outside of this one case there is 
no condition possible which would justify a man to consent 
to a mutilation. At the same time man has the sacred obli- 
gation to respect the physical personality of his fellow-men. 
Only when unlawfully attacked may he maim or even kill 
the aggressor in defence of himself or some important pos- 
session, and even this only in the very act of aggression. 


MUTILATION AND THE POWER OF THE STATE 


The individual with his personality and all his original 
rights exists antecedently to the State. Wherever there is a 
multitude of men, a State will arise, either by force of cir- 
cumstances or by the deliberate action of the people. The 
first purpose of the State is to safeguard the community 
and its members against injuries in all those things and on 
those occasions where the individual would be too weak. It 
is therefore evident that the public authority must respect 
individuals as it finds them, i. e., as endowed with all the 
rights with which they have been invested by their Creator. 
Among the foremost of these rights is that to themselves, to 
the physical integrity of their person. Far from violating 
this sacred claim, the public authority is obliged to protect 
and defend it. Hence all the laws for the severe punishment 
of murder and other attacks upon life and limb of fellow- 
men—though many of us think that the State ought to do 
more for public personal safety than it actually does. It is 
infinitely worse that by the sterilization laws some States 
put themselves on the same level with unlawful aggressors, 
with highwaymen and other criminals. Man is in some 
true sense the owner of his limbs. But the State is in no 
way the owner of the bodies of its citizens. The State may 
own cows and horses in its experiment stations, and may 
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subject these animals to any treatment it sees fit. But the 
State’s citizens are not on the same level with the State’s 
cows and horses. Unfortunately that is the standpoint some 
legislatures have taken. Whenever a certain measure, in 
their opinion, is necessary or very useful to the public wel- 
fare, the citizen has no right which the State is bound to 
respect. 

It is different in the case of the convicted criminal. 
Among the powers given to public authority by God there 
is also the right and duty to inflict condign punishment upon 
the violators of public order. Nor is the State limited in 
any way in the selection of the kind of penalty, provided 
it is not out of proportion with the crime committed. The 
death penalty, even in the cruel forms resorted to in former 
centuries, is not in itself immoral. By transgressing the 
laws which regulate public life the criminal has put himself 
outside of the law’s protection and is at the mercy of the 
State. The State is not only at liberty but for the sake 
of public safety is even obliged to inflict a suitable punish- 
ment. 


THE SUPREME CourRT’s DECISION 


The opinion of the Supreme Court, delivered by Justice 
Holmes, first treats at considerable length of the question 
whether the plaintiff had due process of law. This is de- 
clared to have been the case. The Virginia authorities we 
are told proceeded very slowly and cautiously before they 
gave the order to sterilize the plaintiff. The Judge con- 
tinues: “The attack is not upon the procedure but upon the 
substantive law.” The lower court had come to the con- 
clusion that Carrie Buck is the probable potential parent 
of socially inadequate offspring likewise afflicted; that she 
may be sexually sterilized without detriment to her general 
health; and that her welfare and that of society will be pro- 
moted by her sterilization. We cannot say as matter of 
law that the grounds do not exist, and if they exist they 
justify the result.” 

It is very deplorable that so august a body as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States should make its own such 
a reasoning. The State has no right to inflict such an evil 
upon an innocent person. Such mutilation is a crime in it- 
self an interference with the most inalienable rights of the 
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plaintiff. It cannot be justified merely because there is a 
further end in view. A good end does not justify morally 
bad means. It is a gross violation of the State’s duty to 
protect its citizens in their very person. The plaintiff is 
not at the State’s mercy as are the State’s cows and horses, 
but is under the State’s protection. She has rights which the 
State has not given her, but which she possesses by the very 
fact that she is a human person, and which the State is 


bound not only to respect but even by all reasonable means 
to protect. 


THE SUPREME Court’s “ARGUMENT” 


But we are told the State can really demand this sacri- 
fice. ‘‘We have seen more than once,” continues the Judge, 
“that the public welfare may call upon the best citizens for 
their lives. It would be strange, if it could not call upon 
those who already sap the strength of the State for these 
lesser sacrifices, often not felt so much by those concerned, 
in order to prevent our being swamped with incompetency.” 
In other words the Supreme Court thinks that if the State 
can demand the lives of the soldiers for the good of the 
country, it can also demand that its citizens submit to muti- 
lation for what is thought to be the country’s welfare. 

The fallacy of this argument lies in this that no distinc- 
tion is made between direct and indirect action. In the case 
of direct action the State is responsible for the thing that is 
done. When a criminal is to be executed, it is the will of 
the State that such a person lose his life. The State takes 
all the steps necessary to bring this about. Measures are 
taken to prevent his escape, the executioner is equipped with 
everything required to bring that man from life to death. 
It is the determination of the State that the criminal shall 
not live. But when the State sends out soldiers, it has by 
no means the will that they shall be killed. It does not 
order them to be shot or wounded. On the contrary it takes 
every possible precaution to protect them from any injury. 
It is the enemy that kills them. The State is sorry that un- 
der the circumstances these brave men must be employed in 
military operations which expose them to very grave dan- 
ger. This is indirect action. The death of the soldiers is 
not intended but merely permitted, because under the cir- 
cumstances it simply cannot be helped. The State (we sup- 
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pose the war to be just) is not responsible for these deaths 
and other calamities. 

In the case of sterilization the State is the actor. The 
State expresses its will and determination, that the imbecile 
shall be subjected to that brutal treatment. The State takes 
every step necessary to bring that mutilation about. The 
State positively wants the unfortunate person to leave the 
operating room as a cripple. Hence the State itself directly 
attacks the victim in his inviolable and most sacred rights. 
The State is responsible for the sterilization in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

It is impossible to plead for the State the necessity of 
self-defence. I am allowed to kill or wound an aggressor 
only in actual attack. If I know that someone is going to 
attack me next year, I may not take his life now. It is 
indeed very thoughtless to speak of the procreation of im- 
becile children as an attack upon the welfare of the State or 
the public treasury. Neither the feeble-minded parents nor 
the imbecile children are burglars. At any rate, if there 
were an attack, it is not actual, it does not happen right 
now. It would take place after a considerable lapse of time 
— if it were to take place at all. 


THE STATE’s RIGHTS AND DUTIES AS TO PROPERTY 


Maybe someone will say, “But the State can rightfully 
take away private property for public uses, and the right 
of private property, too, is a sacred one.” We hope our 
readers will at once see the difference. A man’s fields and 
gardens and houses are not man himself or part of man’s 
personality. He is not born with them as he is born with 
his limbs. They can be separated from him without inter- 
fering with his very being, without making him a physical 
- cripple. Moreover these external possessions can be com- 
pensated for by money, and according to natural law the 
State may not even appropriate them without paying for 
them. This is expressly recognized by the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which says, 
“., . nor shall private property be taken for public uses 
without just compensation.” ‘This is merely another way of 
safeguarding private possessions. Should the State be un- 
able to pay for private property thus confiscated, or to 
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satisfy other obligations incurred, for instance, during a war 
or famine, it is simply in the status of a bankrupt. And 
even in this case, i. e., when the State withholds from citi- 
zens the positive protection of their possessions, no right is 
violated which is higher than, and prior to, the State. The 
citizen’s right to this protection rises with the State and 
originates from it. It docs not exist where there is no or- 
ganized State. But the right of man to his bodily integrity 
is born with him. It exists whether he lives in an organized 
civil community or not, and it has to be respected by every- 
one who comes into contact with him. 


THE MORALITY OF ISOLATION 


But does not everybody grant that the State has the 
right to isolate the feeble-minded, and is not this also an in- 
terference with a personal right of the individual? Has not 
every person the right of free intercourse and association 
with his fellow-men? The use of this right is no doubt in- 
terfered with by the confinement of imbeciles in asylums. 
But let us examine this right more closely. The right of 
free intercourse is not one of those rights which safeguard 
the very nature of man. However long a person may be 
separated from his fellow-men, he retains all his integral 
parts. He remains a man in the full sense of the word. 
How unessential the right of intercourse with other men is 
for him we see from the fact that a person may voluntarily 
give up its use, and live the life of a hermit. Whether such 
cohduct is deserving of blame or praise will depend on cir- 
cumstances, above all on the purpose he has in view, but the 
action in itself violates none of his essential duties. If 
therefore the public authority interferes with man’s right of 
free association, the matter is essentially different from an 
interference in anything which touches man’s physical 
being. 

The State has no doubt the right to rid itself of indi- 
viduals who are a standing danger, morally or physically, 
to the community. Expulsion, exile, would be the simplest 
means to this end. By expelling such a person, the State 
would really only take back what it granted when the per- 
son was admitted to citizenship. In the case of such as 
have become a burden to the community without their own 
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fault, expulsion would evidently be too severe a measure, 
and no civilized State will resort to it. By segregation, 
which is a partial expulsion, the same effect can be obtained. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE SUPREME CourT’s “ARGUMENT” 


There is still another side to the Supreme Court’s argu- 
ment. If the State has on many occasions, as Justice Holmes 
says, called on its best citizens for their lives, why can it not 
call upon the imbeciles for their lives as well as for their 
bodily integrity? Why can it not call for the lives of other 
persons, who are thought to be a danger for the State though 
without their fault? When there is an epidemic among the 
sheep of a State, the civil authority may order all the sheep 
slaughtered which seem affected. Why not do the same 
with men, when there is an epidemic among its citizens? 
Why not devote to death—by some painless method—all 
those whose existence at such critical periods is in any way 
a danger to the health of others? Somewhere we read that 
the same social amateurs who advocate the sterilization of 
the weakminded are seriously thinking of reviving a custom 
once followed by the Spartans of doing away with all weak 
infants who do not promise to develop into vigorous citi- 
zens. Why not? Is not the welfare of the community of 
far greater importance than the lives of these burdensome 
creatures? 

It is evident to what terrible consequences the Supreme 
Court’s argument will lead if applied according to the laws 
of logical reasoning. 


STERILIZATION Laws BASED ON STATE TYRANNY 


The disastrous principles involved in this whole argu- 
mentation is that the State has full right over life and limb 
of its citizens, provided only it sees or imagines to see some 
notable advantage. Life and limb of the citizens are like 
the coin in the treasury, with which the State parts if a 
proportionate profit can be secured. The modern State 
looks upon the limbs of its citizens as an owner looks upon 
chair legs or the corners of tables. The God-given right of 
man to himself, to his person and the parts of his person, 
does not exist for the modern State. The State can do no 
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wrong. The citizens are simply the State’s chattels, as 
formerly the slaves were the chattels of their owners. For 
the modern State the citizens count as much as the pigs and 
pigeons on the State farm. Let no citizen imagine that he 
has rights which the State is bound to respect. The only 
condition which the State is obliged to fulfill is that a law be 
made and the procedure outlined by which it is to be carried 
out. If this procedure is followed the plaintiff has due pro- 
cess of law, and the Supreme Court will declare that his 
rights were fully safeguarded. We are sorry to say that 
rarely have the most sacred rights of man been invaded with 
a more cruel irony than is done in this play on the word 
RIGHT. We have made a determined beginning in the line 
of State slavery. God grant that we may proceed no fur- 
ther, but that we may find our way back to a genuine re- 
spect for the Rights of Man. 

In the Supreme Court’s verdict there is a reference to a 
former law suit in which the Massachusetts vaccination law 
was upheld as constitutional, and Justice Holmes thinks this 
law is broad enough to cover the medical procedure neces- 
sary for the execution of the sterilization bills. We beg to 
differ. Vaccination is no mutilation. Vaccinated persons 
are no cripples, much less degraded. If that were the case, 
the vaccination law would indeed fall under the same con- 
demnation as the sterilization bills. Justice Holmes men- 
tions the vaccination law to show that after all sterilization 
ordered by law is nothing very new. It is something dread- 
fully new. Mutilations like those prescribed by the sterili- 
zation bills are unknown to history, except in countries 
where tyrants owned not only the fields and houses but also 
the lives and limbs of their subjects, and where persons had 
no more personal rights than had the tyrant’s warhorses 
and hunting hounds. 


CONCLUSION 


A few years ago a German book appeared under the 
title, “Die gesetzliche Unfruchtbarmachung Geisteskranker”’ 
(The Legal Sterilization of the Mentally Diseased), by the 
Rev. Jos. Meyer. It is a valuable contribution to the 
study of this subject. The author gives an introduction to 
the (very copious) literature on sterilization, and enumer- 
ates with a few explanatory words the various States in 
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Europe and America where sterilization laws are in force or 
under serious consideration. He treats sterilization from the 
standpoint of the physician, the sociologist, the Catholic 
moralist, and the Canonist (See Ecclesiastical Review, De- 
cember, 1927, p. 661). On the whole he holds the views 
presented in this article. He thinks, however, that in cases 
narrowly restricted by conditions the State would have the 
right to inflict this treatment. In a lengthy review printed 
in the “Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie” (Innsbruck, 
1927, pp. 421-423), the Rev. Albert Scmitt, S.J., after giv- 
ing due credit to the merits of the book, takes issue with the 
author on this point. His words will make a fitting addi- 
tion to our discussion, especially since they not only con- 
firm, but in some way supplement, the contents of our 
article. 

“First, a remark of a practical character. Even grant- 
ing the permissibility of sterilization we could not do with- 
out segregation of those operated upon. Imagine weak- 
minded or criminally disposed or sexually abnormal men and 
women set at liberty after being sterilized. Just because 
they are both mentally defective and sterilized, they would 
be an immense danger for public morality. They would be 
the subjects and objects of unlimited sexual aberrations, be- 
cause the only consequence they fear is done away with. 
For this reason they would have to be kept in some asylum, 
at least until they have reached a certain age limit. Of what 
use, then, would be the sterilization? Isolation alone would 
serve the same purpose.” (In fact the newspapers report 
that criminals as a rule gladly submit to sterilization pre- 
cisely because it enables them to indulge boundlessly in 
sexual gratification.) 

“But to return to the author’s chief argument, I cannot 
agree with him when he maintains that persons so diseased 


have no right to procreation, and that consequently the 


public authority is doing no wrong by destroying their pro- 
creative faculty, if this is in the interest of the State. The 
reasons given by the author prove indeed that the imbecile 
has no right to the use of his procreative power. But that he 
has ‘lost the right itself is not proven. And even if he had 
lost this right, it does not follow that the State may also de- 
stroy his physicol procreative organs. An imbecile would 
also use his property rights to his and the community’s 
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detriment; has he therefore lost the right itself? The public 
authority deprives him of the use of this right by putting 
him under guardianship. But the right itself he will possess 
as long as he possesses the nature of a man, just as he re- 
mains subject to the natural law. And yet the property 
right is not by far so closely connected with man’s nature 
as is the right to the physical members and faculties of his 
body. A theft committed on the property of minors or other 
persons placed under guardianship is just as much a tres- 
pass against ownership rights as if committed against men 
of age and fully responsible before the law. If the author 
grants that sterilization of normal and responsible persons 
would be a crime, it is a crime in every case. . . . Thus we 
arrive, by this way of reasoning also, at the same conclu- 
sion, namely, that segregation is the only rightful way of 
preventing the use of the procreative faculty of the weak- 
minded. 

“The resistance of the moralists will have a salutary 
effect. It will force the medical art to look for other means 
of a milder nature to combat imbecility. . . . It was similar 
with the moralists’ resistance against craniotomy, which re- 
sulted in greatly improved methods of the Casarean sec- 
tion. . . . The noxious inheritance did not always exist, but 
has been gathered, and gotten into human germs only very 
gradually and in the course of long periods of time. With 
the endeavor to prevent the transmission of this sad heir- 
loom measures must be combined to stop its increase, an 
end which can be achieved only by promoting clean and 
moral living and suitable education. Without this all en- 
deavors will prove to be Danaides’ labor, since what is kept 
out on the one side will be allowed to enter again on the 
other. And if mankind is suffering under the army of ab- 
normals and their misery, it is a natural punishment for the 
false humanity and tolerance by which the race has been 
sinning for centuries. Miseros facit populos peccatum. 
(Prov. xiv, 34.) If we cannot avert by lawful means what 
is disastrous to the human race, it is perhaps because Divine 
Providence wishes to call our attention to the real causes 
of the evil and to the only efficient remedy for recupera- 
tion.” 








Church Statues 


REVEREND J. P. REDMOND 
Reprinted from the Clergy Review (London), July, 1933. 


NYONE who will take the trouble to pay a round of 

visits to a representative number of churches for the 
purpose of studying the statues, will return sadly convinced 
of the need of improvement. On the whole our statues are 
poor and not at all complimentary to the holy persons 
whom they pretend to represent. With remarkable fre- 
quency one may find plaster casts from the same foreign 
molds. Statues of this well-known type have no architec- 
tural qualities; only by courtesy can they be described as 
works of ecclesiastical art. Surely those who install them 
and those who worship them are not insensitive to the glar- 
ing vulgarity of the coloring, and in their own pious medita- 
tions they do not visualize holy persons as such smooth- 
faced, characterless, doll-like, languid, feebly sentimental in- 
dividuals. Piety looks beyond the symbol at the reality, 
but, on the other hand, the more effective the symbol the 
greater the stimulus to piety. In truth, these statues have 
been thrust upon us, and we can advance many comforting 
excuses for our good-natured tolerance: the style has become 
an accepted convention; statues are customary, and these 
are better than nothing, are moreover useful as occasions 
for votive candle stands; and then, it is more convenient 
and economical to purchase a ready made article from the 
furnisher than to go to the trouble and expense of having 
one specially designed by an artist. _ 

We should suffer loss if our churches were to assume the 
academic formalism of museums; the atmosphere of affec- 
tionate homeliness must be preserved. Nevertheless, liturgi- 
cal revival cannot succeed without an ancillary revival of 
ecclesiastical art. The liturgy itself is art of the highest 
order, and as such it diffuses an influence for refinement, 
but that influence is weakened when tawdriness obtrudes. 
Art in the service of religion fulfills one of the ends of sacri- 
fice, for it aspires to give unto God the most beautiful things 
that human effort can fashion. 
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Liturgical revival has transformed the chant from a 
wearisome droning into a chorus of manly worship, has 
raised our architecture from the mire to a position of honor 
at least equal to that of our neighbors, has brought back 
the stately vestments which invest a priest with becoming 
dignity: but our statues remain deplorably mean and vulgar. 
Still, there are hopeful signs of improvement. 

In the matter of statues authoritative prescriptions are 
concerned more with discipline and devotion than with art; 
conformity with the general principles of Christian art is 
implied, but the artist is allowed sufficient liberty to follow 
the march of artistic evolution. 

The Caeremoniale Episcoporum allows the use of statues 
for the decoration of the altar, after the manner of reli- 
quaries, on greater feasts, provided that they be of silver or 
other precious metal, and of suitable size. The purpose of 
the condition is clearly to exclude not only figures of plas- 
ter and such-like, but also petty statues on the one hand, 
and those of exaggerated massiveness on the other. It is 
essential that statues intended for altar decorations should 
be portable and of design in keeping with the crucifix, 
candlesticks, and other appurtenances. 

Further legislation on the subject is provided by the 
Codex Juris Canonici, 1279-1281. It is forbidden to set 
up in a church any unusual, imsolita, statue without the 
permission of the Ordinary. The Ordinary must never al- 
low to be exhibited for public veneration statues which are 
unseenly, gue debitam decentiam et: honestatem non pre- 
seferant, contrary to doctrine, or capable of leading simple 
minds into error, or such as are not in conformity with the 
approved usage of the Church. Statues of great value, 
whether on the score of antiquity, art, or veneration, must 
not be restored or repaired without the written permission 
of the Ordinary acting upon the advice of experts. Images 
of great value, or such as are the object of great veneration 
on the part of the faithful, are inalienable and may not be 
transferred from one church to another without the permis- 
sion of the Holy See. Statues intended for public venera- 
tion must be solemnly blessed by the Ordinary, or by a 
priest authorized by him. 

It would be difficult to define the limits of the term, 
probatus Ecclesie usus. Statues of a distinctive modern 
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type are finding their way, apparently with ecclesiastical ap- 
probation, into the churches of Germany and France. In 
character and treatment they contrast strongly with medieval 
and renaissance work, “yet, marked with conviction and 
modeled with sureness of touch, they excite admiration and 
devotion. They are not in the same category with the 
peculiar and much advertised contortions and exaggera- 
tions of modernist sculpture which, in so far as attempts 
have been made to foist it on to religion, has been severely 
condemned by the Holy Father. French and German ef- 
forts to express religious subjects in the terms of modernist 
sculpture have resulted in figures weird and grotesque which 
have to be closely scrutinized to decipher. A set of modern- 
ist panels purporting to represent the symbols of the Four 
Evangelists, was exhibited in Paris a few years ago; public 
opinion was unmistakably hostile. 

Good taste and the sense of fitness dictate that the fur- 
nishing and ornamentation of a church should be designed 
to form one harmonious whole, with the altar, the hal- 
lowed site of the Sacrifice and the Presence, for which the 
building exists, as the focal point. A church overcrowded 
with miscellaneous articles, purchased from the manufac- 
turers or inflicted by misguided benefactors, is an exhibi- 
tion of disorder in confusion usurping unity in variety. Be- 
fore introducing a new statue one should consider whether 
it is really needed, whether it will blend or clash with the 
surroundings, what purpose it will serve in relation to the 
whole. There are beautiful churches which suffer violence 
from the presence of too many statues; others, still, worse, 
from assortments of odd sizes, some being abjectly small, 
some preposterously large. We have seen a gigantic St. Jo- 
seph towering over all the other statues, and seeming to dom- 
inate everything in the church. In one instance it was only 
after the numerous plaster images, set on small tables 
against the walls and columns, had been cleared out, that 
the parishioners, and indeed the clergy, awoke to a full ap- 
preciation of the beautiful architectural lines of their church. 

It is advisable to ponder well before setting up a statue 
of a newly canonized saint. One may say without disre- . 
spect that even the saints are subject to the vagaries of 
fashion: often enough the popular saint of one generation 
is displaced by another in the next. It is saddening to find 
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shabby and neglected, poked away in a dim corner, the 
statue of a saint which, one may presume, was purchased 
in the enthusiasm of his popularity. 

In doubt as to correct liturgical practice one can never 
go far wrong in following the example of what is acknowl- 
edged to be the best. 

In England at present the two most important centres 
of liturgical life and art are Westminster Cathedral and 
Buckfast Abbey; there are others, of course, but so far, 
these are the best known and the most frequented. The 
Cathedral and the Abbey are of first-rate value to the litur- 
gical student in that they represent two contrasting develop- 
ments of art, that of the Eastern Empire and that of 
Medizval Western Europ, directed towards the same ends. 
It would be interesting if one could know how many per- 
sons amongst the thousands of visitors who have entered 
Westminster Cathedral during a year, have noticed that 
statues are missing. Actually there are four, but for our 
practical consideration these can be reduced to two, for the 
great St. Peter is exceptional, and the fine marble statue 
of the Sacred Heart is enshrined in the secluded little chapel 
at the extreme end of the north aisle. Of the remaining 
two, one is the Pieta, a conventional group, discreetly placed 
in a bay near the entrance to the Lady Chapel, and the 
other a St. Anthony. The latter is a poor little figure of 
the commercial type, wholly unworthy of the rich decora- 
tions and monumental grandeur of the building. One can 
easily imagine how unsightly would be the effect if statues 
of this kind were similarly placed in front of all the mas- 
sive piers of the cathedral. 

Buckfast, on the other hand, has many statues; but 
every one is an architectural figure and is an integral part 
of one or other of the elegant little altars which have decora- 
tive value and are included in the general architectural 
scheme. There is nothing unwarranted or exaggerated in 
concluding that statues may well be dispensed with in 
churches of Byzantine or basilican character: this conclu- 
sion is supported by at least one modern architect of dis- 
tinction, the Rev. Benedict Williamson, who has expressed 
a preference for pictures. 

Mosaic, the proper medium, is too costly for the ordi- 
nary parish church, but paintings, whether directly on the 
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wall or on stretched canvas, make an excellent substitute. 
In one of the best of Father Williamson’s churches there is 
no statue of Our Lady; instead, an enlarged copy of a 
Beuron Madonna, painted in oils and set in an architec- 
tural frame, forms a reredos above the Lady altar. The 
enlargement is skilfully proportioned, and the result is 
expressive of simple dignity and devotional charm. In the 
new church of Corpus Christi at Weston-super-Mare, a 
pleasing use has been made of Arundel Prints. The well- 
known reproductions of the famous Masaccio frescoes illus- 
trating the life of St. Peter have been framed triptychwise, 
and constructed into a retable for a side-altar. The ar- 
rangement bears the stamp of good taste and originality, 
and might well be imitated. The Church of St. Simon Stock 
at Putney has been much improved by wall-paintings. Miss 
C. Giles, a member of the Guild of Catholic Artists and 
Craftsmen, has painted groups of adoring angels on either 
side of the altar. The figures are in the Angelico man- 
ner, but have interesting modern faces; the lovely soft tones 
give the appearance of real fresco. After seeing these de- 
lightful groups, no one would wish for angels in colored 
plaster. 

At a recent meeting of the Guild of Catholic Artists 
and Craftsmen, Mr. Long, of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, delivered a fascinating lecture on Old English Eccle- 
siastical Wall Paintings. The subject stimulated thoughts 
on the possibilities of a revival. Gothic architecture, using 
the term in the accepted but not quite correct sense, to 
include the several developments, found room for a gen- 
erous display of statuary, but rarely were individual 
statues divorced from the architectural setting. In medi- 
zval churches it was not customary to disturb the good 
order of the whole by depositing assorted statues in posi- 
tions chosen only for convenience. In parish churches 
wall-paintings fulfilled the purpose of our statues; and with 
great disadvantages, for they were decorative and unobtru- 
sive, and requiring no floor space were never in the way. 
Sometimes an image was painted within a niche so that the 
niche did service as a frame. Incidentally it is interesting 
to note that the many English wall-paintings which have 
been discovered in recent years, reveal something of the 
popular devotions of old Catholic times. St. Christopher 
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was a general favorite and usually filled a space opposite 
the south porch, so that he was seen immediately by all 
comers. Not less popular were St. John Baptist, St. 
Peter, St. Thomas Becket, and St. Catherine of Alexandria. 
No doubt it will take a long time to oust the manufactured 
statue. Appreciation of artistic values does not normally 
come with suddenness; it comes with a process of slow 
growth accompanied by conscious effort. Yet, as with wine 
and music and all the great good things of life, once a 
taste for the best has been acquired there can be no going 
back to the inferior. 

Our statuary cannot remain uninfluenced by the trend 
of improvement in ecclesiastical art which we have ob- 
served, and already a sparse but significant crop of good 
statues has sprung up. The authorities of St. Joseph’s 
College, Upholland, have given an.exemplary lead in their 
choice of a statue of St. John of God. This statue, the 
work of Mr. P. Lindsey Clark, was one of the most strik- 
ing exhibits of the exhibition of the Guild of Catholic Ar- 
tists and Craftsmen held last summer at Foyle’s Gallery. 
It is a remarkable instance of a maximum of effect ren- 
dered with economy of line and extreme simplicity of treat- 
ment. The stone itself has affinity with the rugged ex- 
terior of the gentle saint. The artist has caught him, as it 
were, in an attitude, at a gesture, which expresses his life, 
his character, his very soul. He gazes into God; to his 
heart he clasps his Crucifix, the key with which he un- 
locks the secrets to be written down in the book which he 
holds ready with his right hand. Mr. Clark’s statue of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, lately completed for the Benedictine 
Church of St. Mary, at Warrington, is a courageous de- 
parture from convention. Blessed Bernadette’s avowal that 
the popular statue of the Grotto, the best of many attempts, 
was not her Lady, leaves the artist free to seek his own 
vision in her account of what happened. Compared with 
the Grotto version the Warrington statue illustrates the dif- 
ference between prettiness and beauty; at the same time, 
anyone acquainted with Bernadette’s history would at once 
recognize it as Our Lady of Lourdes. At first, these two 
‘’ statues were received with some uneasiness: We learn that 
admiration daily increases on the part of those who live 
with them, and that is the surest proof of their possessing 
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the permanent qualities of beauty which make a thing a 
joy for ever. Thete are two of Mr. Clark’s statues, the 
Sacred Heart and St. Helen, in the splendid Dominican 
Church of Holy Cross, Leicester. The Sacred Heart ex- 
presses also the Kingship of Christ; the figure is majestic, 
and there is sublime mysticism in the jewelled Crown of 
Thorns. The Dominican fathers have placed another of 
Mr. Clark’s statues, a Madonna enthroned, over the en- 
trance of their new school at Haverstock Hill. The work is 
characteristically invested with dignified simplicity. With 
that superior skill, which is the birthright of the Cath- 
olic artist, Mr. Clark has blended the divine with the human. 
The Infant which the Mother holds forth to greet the 


scholars is delightfully human, but from the work itself 


any Catholic child would understand that He is the Son 
of God. This Madonna will ever be enshrined affectionately 
in the memory of the children who attend the school. 

Mr. Clark has merited the distinction of contributing to 
Westminster Cathedral; the Christ in the centre of the 
choir-screen, and the St. George in the Soldiers’ Chapel, 
panels in relief, are his, and also the satisfying figures of the 
Christmas Crib. Interesting examples of his style can be 
seen at the new offices of the Southwark Rescue Society, 
the plaque of the Madonna, above the entrance; at the 
Church of St. Lawrence, Feltham, the Christ in Majesty 
with the four Evangelists, in the tympanum of the west 
doorway; the font with its strikingly original symbolic 
decorations, and the fascinating panel of St. Lawrence, on 
the front wall of the presbytery. It is worth mentioning 
that four members of the Guild had a part in the making of 
the Feltham font; the architect, the sculptor, the metal- 
worker, and the carver of the wooden cover. 

_ The two great statues designed for Liverpool Cathe- 
dral are too important to be overlooked. Mr. Jagger’s mas- 
sive statue of Christ the King has all the strength and 
character that one would look for in a work by the creator 
of the Gunners’ Memorial. Mr. Reid Dick’s Our Lady 
of Liverpool is graceful and lovely, but somewhat deficient 
in architectural qualities, and the face does not adequately 
express what a Catholic expects to find in an image of the 
Mother of God. 

To discuss the new altar-piece of Buckfast Abbey, a 
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stupendous work of unique interest which adds a happy 
note of finality to the interior, would take us too far from 
our subject. The magnificent retable calls for a passing 
reference in that the main subject is composed of silver- 
gilt statues of Our Lord and the Twelve Apostles. At a 
close view, the attention of the beholder is immediately ar- 
rested by the strong individuality of each figure. 

Good statues must inevitably be costly. The work of an 
artist cannot be apprised in the commercial terms which 
suit the mass productions of the manufacturer’s mold. On 
the other hand, with the amount of money that is often 
spent on half a dozen or more plaster reproductions, to the 
disfigurement of the church, one or two good statues could 
be obtained. A statue which is a work of art will always 
be a precious possession, will outlast many plaster articles, 
and in the long run will have a more edifying influence. 





